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MUSEUM ACQUISITIONS 



THE exceptionally fine portrait of a 
lady by Nicholas Maes, worthy to 
hang as it does, among the treasures 
of Dutch painting in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, was acquired by that 



the galleries, where the spirit of the 
founder still is a potent influence with 
his sons and successors. Their deal- 
ings with museums throughout the 
country have been extensive. One 




Portrait of a Lady, by Nicholas Maes 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 



institution from the Ehrich Galleries. 
It will be recalled that these galler- 
ies were founded by the late Louis R. 
Ehrich, who was a connoisseur and 
collector of old masters before his 
sheer love of art led him to establish 



need but cite Worcester, where one 
of the most evenly high class collec- 
tions of antique paintings contains 
many examples acquired from the 
Messrs. Ehrich. 
The Lotus has several times pointed 
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THE LOTUS MAGAZINE 



out the important position the reputa- 
ble dealer occupies toward the private 
collector and toward museums. The 
avocation of the collector, the voca- 
tion of the museum is to buy; of the 
dealer to sell. In order to secure de- 
sirable art objects to sell, he travels far 
more extensively than the collector or 
museum curator and sees, sifts and 
chooses from a hundred art objects, 
which the others have no opportunity 
for examining. 

A well considered article, signed 
''R.W.,'' appears in "Aesthetics," pub- 
lished by the HackleyArt Gallery, and 
the official organ of the Michigan 
State Federation of Art. 

The person who begins to form a 
collection of art embarks on an under- 
taking which may be, but need not be, 
full of difficulties and disappointments. 
There are distinct roads to success in 
art collecting, although this success is 
often attained through much prelim- 
inary floundering. But why flounder 
at all? 

There are three ways for those with 
little knowledge of art to form a col- 
lection. One way is to spend money 
recklessly in backing your own opin- 
ion, by buying what you like and then, 
when you realize that you have spent 
a great deal of money on worthless 
things, it may have the effect of bring- 
ing home to you the fact that, because 
you have made a success in commer- 
cial enterprise, you still may not have 
the necessary ability to guarantee the 
quality of an art collection. These jolts 
have often had a good eff^ect and have 
been the forerunners of important col- 
lections. Another way is to study the 
best art in the principal galleries, read 
the best writings on art, — and study 



those collections w^hich are in demand 
for exhibition from the principal art 
museums, before you start collecting. 
If, however, you have not the desire 
or the time to devote to the study of 
art and the problems incidental to the 
building up of a collection which has 
significance, or have a disinclination 
to buy your experience through your 
mistakes and the accompanying waste 
of money, the best thing to do is to go 
to a firm which has a high reputation 
with museums and recognized col- 
lectors and trust to them implicitly. 
It is to the dealer's advantage to sup- 
ply the best and to be able to point to 
the collections which he has built or 
assisted to build. This is his greatest 
recommendation. 

There is one important thing to re- 
member, however, and that is that you 
must place yourself entirely in the deal- 
er's hands and not half do so. You must 
not go to a dealer and ask his advice 
and then take the advice of an artist 
who, even though he be an artist of 
repute, may have few qualifications to 
make his advice valuable in forming 
an art collection. 

'T once knewa Western man, "con- 
cludes the Aesthetics writer, ' 'to throw 
over the best advice he had received 
from a well-known dealer and to ac- 
cept the counsel of a young man who 
had once been to an art school for six 
months. This collector built a gallery 
and filled it with trivial paintings for 
which he spent a large sum of money. 
Yet this man's ambition was to have 
one of the most important collections 
in this country and it is truly pathetic 
to see the tenacity with which he tries 
to hold the idea that the collection has 
this standing." 



